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A adie’ of f Bristol Monthly Meeting, con- 
cerning SaMuen Capper, who died on the 
29th of Eighth month, 1852, in the 71st year 
of his age; @ Minisner about 39 years: and 
whose remains were interred at the Friars’, 
Bristol, on the 5th of Ninth month. 


Our beloved friend, Samuel Capper, son of 
Jasper and Anne Capper, was born in Grace- 


church Street, London, on the 2d of third month, 
1782. We are acquainted with few particulars 
of his youthful days; but he is spoken of as 
having manifested an unpromising disposition in 


early childhood ; ; yet it would appear that about 


the twelfth year of his age, his parents had the 
comfort of obse srving that his mind had yielded 
to the tendering visitations of Divine love. They 
were induced, at his request, to seek a situation | 
for him in the country; and, in his fourteenth 


year, he was apprenticed to Joseph Naish, of | 
Congresbury, Somersetshire, under whose roof 


he enjoyed ‘the benefit of a careful and Christian 
guardianship. It is believed that the period of | 
his apprenticeship was often remembered by him 
with feelings of thankfulness, as one in which 
his religious character was advanced and deep- 
ened. 

At the age of twenty-one he married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Joseph Naish, and settled in Bristol, 
where he commenced business as a linen-draper. 
His prospects were encouraging, but the occupa- 
tion was not adapted to his habit of mind; and 
becoming uneasy with the showy and fashionable 
character of his business, in about seven years 
he relinquished the concern. The next eleven 
years were spent in farming, at Pottern, in Wilt- 
shire. On le: aving this plac e, he again settled 
in Bristol, and continued to reside there till the 
close of his life. 

He first appeared as a minister in 1813, and 
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was acknowledged in that character by Wiltshire 
Monthly Meeting, in the second month, 1817. 
In the year 1824, he accompanied our late be- 
loved friend, Robert Fowler, in a journey to Paris 
and the South of France; and during the re- 
mainder of his life he continued to be engaged 
in the service of the Gospel, both at home, and 
occasionally amongst his friends in various parts 
of this country, and in Ireland. 

His communications in the ministry, in our 
own meetings, were not, for the most part, either 
frequent or long; but they were delivered under 
a feeling sense of the solemn character of the 
engagement. Whilst embracing within its range 
many of the various aspects of religious truth, 
the most prominent feature in his ministry may 
be said to have been the concern which he felt 
to inculeate the inward and spiritual nature of 
religion, and the importance of those secret ex- 
ercises of the soul, which are essential to a growth 
in grace. Though earnest to prove himself a 
faithful steward, he maintained, at the same time, 
a watchful care “not to utter words hastily before 
the Lord.” His public approaches to the throne 
of Grace were peculiarly solemn. 

But by far the larger portion of his Gospel 
labors was bestowed on those beyond the pale of 
our Society. His mind had long been impressed 
with deep religious concern for the lowest and 
| most neglected classes of the community, espe- 
cially such as were not in the habit of attending 
any place of worship. Endeavors were at first 
lmade to give effect to his wishes, by inviting 
these classes to meetings held in meeting-houses 
and other _ dings; but as it was found that 
their attendanee could not in this way be gene- 
| tally obtained, he was induced to propose to his 
friends the holding of meetings in a tent. The 
proposition met their approval, and a commodious 
tent was accordingly provided: by this means he 
obtained access, both among our town and coun- 
try population, to large numbers of those classes 
which had been the especial objects of his solici- 
tude. During each summer, for the last seven- 
teen or eighteen years of his life, he was diligent 
in prosecuting this work of faith and labor of 
love; and it is believed that within this period 
he held upwards of four hundred meetings, in 
many of the larger towns as well as the rural dis- 


tricts of our country; most of them being nume- 
rously attended. 
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We believe that our dear friend was endued 
with a special qualification for this line of service: 
and though often moving forwards in it under a 
deep sense of poverty and unworthiness, and a 
strong feeling of his own insufficiency, yet, being 
favored to know his sufficiency to be of Ged, he 

yas enabled to preach the Gospel ‘in demonstra- 
tion of the Spirit and of power;” often dwelling, 
in a remarkable manner, on the infinite love of 
God, and the fulness and freeness of that salva- 
tion which comes by Jesus Christ. At these 
gatherings, a solemn and reverential feeling fre- 
quently overspread the assembly; many who 
came in with a thoughtless air, as if amused with 
the novelty of the scene, being gradually brought 
to great seriousness. 

On these occasions, as well as at other times, 
our dear friend often felt it his duty to speak of 
the evils which have resulted from the setting up 
of human authority in matters of religion; and 
from the attempts which have at different periods | 
been made to usurp the offices and prerogatives 
of the Saviour, and to substitute a system of life- 
less ceremonies and priestly interference for the 
simple religion of the Gospel. Deeply impressed | 
with the importance of this subject, it was his 


' 
frequent engagement to direct his hearers to 


Christ, as being alike the High Priest and Sin- 
offering, the Teacher and Guide of his people,— 
the ever-present Head of his own Church. 

It was not alone in the capacity of a minister 
of the Gospel, that Samuel Capper manifested his 
allegiance to his Lord and Saviour, and his wil- 
lingness to confess Him before men. Often did 
he appear as the fearless opposer of evil practices 
among his fellow-citizens; and the earnest sup- 
porter of measures which he considered calculated 
to promote their highest interests. On several 
occasions he was zealously engaged in suppressing 
demoralizing public amusements in this city; as 
well such as were characterized by coarse bruta- 
lity, as those which allured into sin by means 
less revolting, though equally vicious. “Under a 
deep conviction of the sin and misery resulting 
from the excessive use of intoxicating drinks in 
this country, he was for many years earnest in 
promoting the spread of tempe range; and with 
equal decision did he give his valuable aid to 
measures for the dissemination of pacific princi- 
ples among the nations of men. 

He felt a lively interest in the circulation of 
the Holy Scriptures, and in the labors of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 

The cultivation of his intellectual powers af- 
forded him a large amount of pleasure; yet he 
was ever ready to resign such pursuits at the call 
of apprehended duty. 

On more than one occasions, in passing through 
life, our dear friend experienced the trials and 
uncertainties attending commercial pursuits. It 
is not for us to decide i in what degree these may 
have arisen from causes under his own control, 
or how far they may be regarded as having been 
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directly in the Divine ordering. But in what. 
ever light these vicissitudes may be viewed, his 
patient and humble submission, under difficulties 
which appeared to himself intended for his fur. 
ther purification, and for the benefit of his family, 
—and his constant desire not to permit them ty 
interfere with those services which he believed 
to be required by his Lord,—were, to us, highly 
instructive. Close as were these trials, ‘there | is 
reason to believe he was enabled to avoid further 
difficulties by availing himself of the advice of 
his friends, and by an endeavor to attend to the 
dictates of an enlightened conscience; and we 
may truly say that integrity and uprightnes 
marked his course, and that he was enabled to 
comply with the apostelie injunction, “‘ Owe no 
man anything but to love one another.” 

In connection with this subject, we find the 
following entries in his journal :— 
| 10 mo. 25, 1830.—“ Though sensible of great 
solicitude about my own outward concerns, and 
desirous of being found discharging my duty in 
this respect; yet my mind has been ina very 
| solemn frame, and a disposition to continual 
| prayer, even vocally, has been felt, for which | 
i thank my God, even Christ Jesus my Lord, ‘who 
is God over all, blessed for ever.’ If this dis- 
pensation should pass away, and [ still remain 
here, Lord! enable me to do and suffer thy 
blessed will, that I may be made a partaker of 
thy holiness, which is what I long for. My 





heart praises thee, Oh my God! and my eyes run 


down with tears of tenderness.” 

10th mo. 16, 1838.—“It seems desirable to 
record that we have had a time of close conflict, 
not seeing in what way, under our present tem- 
poral difficulties, we ought to act. It drives us 
home, I hope, to the footstool of Divine Grace. 
God graciously grant us to see his will, and give 
us strength to doit. I can say, with thankful 
ness, that I delight in dwelling near unto God in 
spirit ; and that although He is pleased to keep 
us (as we feel it) long in suspense, yet I am able 
to confide in Him. I desire heartily that I may 
advance in holiness, and attain to greater sim- 
plicity, and more entire devotion to his guidance.’ 

And we believe this our dear friend’s desire 
and exercise was granted. There was in him 4 
growing conformity to the mind of Christ ; and 
while he was abundant in labors, to the close of 
his earthly pilgrimage, there was also in his daily 
walk an evidence that the light grew brighter and 
brighter, as it advanced towards the perfect day 

‘Our dear friend was repeatedly brought into 
deep affliction by the illness and death of severi! 
of his beloved children. In reference to one of 
these events, he writes :— 

7th mo. 12, 1837.—* Such a day of joy and 
sorrow I never passed. May I be prepared to 
| join my dear daughter! I felt unable to do any- 
thing but indulge the tenderest feelings of be- 
reavement, and rejoice with the purified spirit.” 

The last domestic sorrow through which he wa 
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The had been so long engaged. 
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alled to pass, was the protracted illness of his 


Houngest son, followed by his death, only a few 


eeks before his own. Tenderly as his paternal 
licitude was awakened by the declining health 
f his son, he still felt constrained to devote 
everal weeks during the summer to that same 
ourse of labor in his Lord’s vineyard, in which 


At the close of this service he appeared much 
yorn ; and, towards the latter part of the eighth 
nonth last, accompanied by his wife, he visited 
Veston-super-Mare, Somersetshire, hoping to de- 
ive benefit from the change. On the 28th of 
hat month he wrote to one of his sisters :—“‘ We 
hall probably stay yet a week here. Eternity, a 
future life, a world of spirits, and analogous ideas, 
sre those which much oceupy our minds, though 
0t so as to deprive us of the power of some en- 
joyment of the beautiful scenery of this place. 
But when we see our children exchanging time 
or eternity, how can we do otherwise than dwell 
mn our OWn approach or proximity to anotherstate 
of existence ?”’ 

On the following morning (First day, 29th of 
Sth mo.,) our beloved friend attended the meeting 
at Weston-super-Mare, and was engaged at some 
length in setting forth the necessity of preparation 
for death, the benefit of sanctified affliction, and 
the awful condition of those who feel themselves 
to be whole, needing no physician to heal them. 
In the evening he again walked to meeting, and | 
had scarcely taken his seat in the little company 
that was gathering, when, at a moment’s warning, | 
the spirit was summoned from its earthly tene- 
ment to an unseen world, to spend, we reverently 
believe, an eternity of praise in the presence of 
his Redeemer and his God. 





MEMOIR OF JONATHAN HUTCHINSON. 
(Cuntinued from page 821, vol. 6.5 

“Seekest thou great things ? seek them not.” 
Even when engaged in the service of truth, the 
spirit of this injunction may be a safeguard, and | 
the reward of peace may be ‘lost through our over- 
looking the lowly and sweet influences which are 
found in the v valley of humility, whilst anxiously 
weking, that even spirits may be made subject | 
wito us. Jonathan Hutchinson appears to have 
illustrated this, by thus writing to a friend re- 
specting a visit to the families of his Monthly 
Meeting. 2 

“IT was just free to tell thee that we got 
through better than I believe any of us had an- 
ticipated, for we had viewed this service at a dis- 
tance in rather a formidable light. I am in no 
boasting disposition, but I would add, that as we | 
went along, an affectionate desire for the welfare 
of our friends accompanied us from house to 
house, which seemed to be rather productive of 
an uniting than a scattering influence ; which 
leads me to hope, that it was a degree of our 
Heavenly Father's love shed abroad in our hearts 





‘up of the meeting. 
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towards our brethren. Indeed I believe his 
paternal arm is, at the present day, stretched out 
to the gathering of us as a people nearer to him- 
self and one another.” 

“‘ Whilst writing on this subject, and viewing 
the infirmities and imperfections which, perhaps, 
not only myself, but many of my dear fellow pro- 
fessors have to deplore, 1 am ready to utter the 
petition, ‘ Lord enter not into judgment with thy 
servants, for in thy sight shall no flesh be justi- 
fied.’ Yet I am not dismayed by this awful con- 
sideration ; my past experience, (and as it is one 
neither calculated to excite nor nourish vanity, I 
perhaps, may be allowed to mention it,) of the 
Divine long suffering is such, and so firm is my 
belief, that if we will, we may yet be gathered, 
that notwithstanding an opposition from within 
and without, both which I know to be powerful, 
my spirit is mercifully permitted to repose in 
‘ penitential peace and cheerful hope.’ ” 

The following remarks may be usefully perused 
by those called to engage in another line of ser- 
vice. 

‘“‘ My observations in your Quarterly Meeting, 
on the deficiency of attending meetings, as re- 
marked in some of the answers, were not, as to 
the manner, satisfactory to me ; though [ am not 
even now, aware that my expressions wanted 
changing, as I think they only went to this point, 
—that a neglect in attending religious meetings, 
| proceeded chiefly from a want of sufficient love 
and fear of the Supreme Being. 1 thought after 
sitting down, and continue to think whenever it 
revolves in my mind, that on this occasion, my 
manner had something in it, which though more 
the effect of inattention than design, was too as- 
suming, and that my voice was not enough modu- 
lated by that gentleness with which our endeavors 
to persuade one another, concerning the things 


| of righteousness and peace, ought to be expressed ; 


and perhaps if I had been sufficiently attentive to 
the intimation of that wisdom which is pure and 
full of love, I might have had to make this hu- 
miliating acknowledgement before the breaking 
I am sorry for this omission, 
if it was one, and I think thankful for the sense 
given me of my fault.” 

In a letter addressed to one, with whom he 
often communed upon subjects relating to the 
welfare of the church, we find the following in- 
structive remarks on an occasion, similar, perhaps, 
tothose which, in our day, are causes of sadness. 

‘T observe with concern, that the conflicts of 

, have terminated in a conclusion to leave 
the Society. Whatever they may think, I do 
not believe they will find a better, though, pei- 
haps, to the natural part, an easier way. 

‘This conclusion is not, I think, either the 
result of prejudice or education, but (with such 
abilities as I possess) of a careful investigation of 
the subject, with a strong natural propensity 
towards greater liberty than consistency with our 
profession allows. For the sake of a way less 
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narrow, and perhaps partly aware and ashamed 
of my own deviations, than which nothing exposes 
us more to contempt, I have in early life wished 
I had not been born in the Society. In the folly 
and exultation of my inexperienced mind, I have 


said, I could not see the necessity of carrying a | 
And yet after | 


badge of Quakerism about me. 
all this, I have been induced, from conviction, to 
submit to part with things which I once highly 
valued, and to take up others which I equally 
despised. And though I am willing to grant 
that our inconsistencies may have been stumbling 
blocks, yet I cannot believe that our principles, 
with all the restraints they impose, can ever be- 
come so, in any other view, than that wherein 
Christ crucified was to the Jews a stumbling block, 
and to the Greeks foolishness. 

“T also believe that those peculiar testimonies, 
as we generally call them, which distinguish us 
from other religious professors, stand upon an 
immutable foundation, being not only consonant 
with the doctrines of the gospel and with the 
rules of the purest morality, but with the deepest 
researches also, and the most sublime and pro- 
found philosophy ; although at the latter obser- 
vation [ am aware that the world would smile. 
I will venture to ask it, whether silent worship, 
for which we are perhaps as much distinguished 
and derided as for any peculiarity we possess, I 
would ask the world whether this strange thing 
will not bear the trial I have proposed ? If, 
therefore, I were to address these wanderers from 


our fold, it perhaps would be in the expostulatory 
language of our Lord, when many were departing 


from Him, ‘ Will ye also go away?’ reminding 
them also of Peter’s answer, ‘To whom shall we 
go,’ and without invidious comparison, when all 
things are fairly taken into account, not forgetting 
even our desolations, I think we may say so on 
the present occasion, ‘To whom indeed shall we 
go? 

‘“‘T trust I can unite with thee in desire that 
the truth might arise into dominion in its own 
dignified authority; but we must be willing to 
wade through low and suffering times, in patience 
endeavoring to possess our souls, and thankful if 
our own lives are but mercifully given to us for 


a prey.’ 


In private intercourse with his friends Jonathan | 
His con- | 
versation was instructive; he was particularly 


Hutchinson’s society was much valued. 
careful not to reflect on the failings of others ; 

his own personal trials and constitution of mind 
gave a seriousness, but not a gloom to his general 
deportment ; ; and his gentle retiring manners, 
blended with Christian independence and polite- 


ness, endeared him to his friends, whilst it led | 


them to treat him with respect and deference. 
He was peculiarly qualified to share with those 


in trouble, and ready to manifest his sympathy | 


whether these troubles arose from mental conflict | 
or adverse circumstances. 
A near relative, who, from early life, was per- 
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mitted to share his friendship, thus writes of his 
honored uncle : 

“To the youth he loved to address himself. 
and to this important class, both on solemn reli. 
gious occasions, and during the hours of social 
enjoyment, he rendered himself particularly at. 
tractive. His lively recollection of the feeling 
incident to their age; his charitable allowance 
for unintentional failings; his discriminating 
judgment and unceasing courtesy, while they 
commanded admiration, softened, enlarged, and 
edified the hearts of his juvenile friends. If they 
were of a literary turn, his knowledge of the bes 
authors furnished him with subjects congenial to 
their taste. If conversation of a more gener ff 
character prevailed, he enriched it with the ob- } 
servations of a Christian philosopher, and was 
admirably qualified to give an improving direction 
to what might otherwise have degenerated into 
trifles. If rural affairs were preferred, as a’ prac- 
ical agriculturist, he would often prove interest- 
ing, and seldom failed to secure their attention. 
If ‘they enjoyed the beauties of nature, he en- 
joyed them also in no ordinary degree, and wil- 
lingly imparted the fruits of his careful observa 
tion and pious reflection. 

“In these conversations, which I have often 
listened to with delight, his own admiration of a 
beneficent Creator, as discovered in the rich va- 
riety of his works, habitually led him to excites 
similar feeling in the minds of others. A shell, 
a stone, or a “seemingly insignificant plant fur 
nished him with subjects on which instructively 
to dilate : for he loved to lead his hearers from 
created beauty, to reflect on that perfection which 
was without beginning, and will have no end 
The productions and operations of nature he 
viewed as so many evidences of a wise and bene 
cent Being, who, though perpetually opposed by 
his rebellious creatures, has mercifully designed 
and provided for the happiness of all. 
such sentiments, it may easily be supposed that 
the rural avocations to which he had _ been 
trained inspired him with pleasures unknown to 
those of less cultivated minds. Through the fine 
old ash trees in front of his windows, (which he 
sometimes appropriately denominated the trees of 
his forefathers, ) how often have I seen him gaze 
with solemn admiration on the splendor of a set- 
ting sun, or behold with similar emotions the 
magnificence of a starry sky.’’ 

(To be continued.) 
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In no department of human invention have 
such extraordinary vicissitudes been undergone 
as in that which has had the most prodigious ef- 
fect on the material prospe rity of Great Britain. 
It is a fact familiar to all, that the i ingenious me- 
chanie who struck open the path of discove ry in 
connection with the cotton manufacture, died in 
the workhouse at Nottingham; while the ener- 
getic and enterprising man who followed him, 
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) died in possession of millions. These cases have 
) attracted the world to gaze upon them; but there | 
mn reli-f 


are others which lie in the more level ’ places be- | 
tween, partaking as little of the shadow through 
which Hargrave, as of the shadow and sunshine 
through which Arkwright moved, yet suggestive 
of highly curious reflections, and ap pealing very 
strongly to the sympathies. For the difficulties 
which obstruct the way to knowledge are not in- | 
cident to poverty alone, nor is it only those who 
force themselves upward through sordid impedi- 
ments who demand attention and praise. | am 


» about to sketch the career of a man of whom it 
general & 
the ob-& 


would be less appropriate to say that he rose 
hardily by the help of knowledge, than that he 
descended willingly to testify his love of it; in 


} whom the desire dwelt for its own sake ,and not 
| for any thought of ambition, or hope of gain, con- 
} nected with it; who turned aside from a thou- 


sand temptations that might have repressed it, 
abandoned for it luxuries of taste in which his 
mind had long expatiated, and embraced an oe- 
cupation the very opposite to that in which already 
he had lived forty quiet, leisurely, scholarly years. 
Nor in this regard is the poor barber’s son of 
Preston, or even the illiterate carpenter of Black- 
burn, a more noteworthy subject of contempla- 
tion, than the grave, quiet, gentle, middleaged 
preacher and poet, who so suddenly found him- 
self embarked in schemes that were to enrich 
millions and impoverish only himself; yet, amid 
all the unquiet and misery that never cease to 
assail original invention, remained exactly the 
same unsoured lover of books and verses as when 
his life knew no higher happiness or graver care. 
Edmund Cartwright, elder brother of the well- 
known major, came of a good Nottingham family, 
which had suffered in its fortunes by siding with 
Charles the First. He was bred for the church, 
(in which he subsequently received the dignity 
of a doctorate,) not altogether by his own desire. 
He had wished to enter - the navy; but an elder 
and a younger brother having been permitted to 
mount the blue coat, he was fain to resign him- 
self to the black one, and at fourteen (he was 
born in 1743) he was duly sent up to Oxford, 
where, after taking his degree at University Col- 
lege, he got a fellowship at Magdalen. Lang- 
horne, once thought a poet, and still deserving 
to be called an agreeable writer, was his college 
tutor in his undergraduate days; and a very early 
temptation to try his hand at verse was probably 
part of Langhorne’s tuition; for his muse dis- 
played no irregular or daring tendencies, either 
now, or at any later time ; but rather a docile and 
obedient than an original inspiration ; and for the 
graceful turn thus given to a cultivated taste, 
(since only thus we may characterize Cartwright’s | 
poetry, ) it will be no wrong to the memory of the 
good old translator of Plutarch, if we hold him to 
some extent responsible. Before his pupil was 
nineteen, his verses were before the world; 
though it was not till he was seven-and- twenty 
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that he became talked about as the writer of a 
ballad-tale of the Edwin and Emma school, which 
not only passed through several editions at the 
time, but has since found its way into the collee- 
tions. It has many really pleasing stanzas, and 
contains two lines which were great favorites with 
Walter Scott, who, in his youth, had often heard 
them instanced and repeated by Dugald Stewart 
“with much pathos,”’ as a very beautiful picture 
of Resignation. 
And while his eye to heaven he raised, 
Its silent waters stole away. 


The young poet, meanwhile, had married and 
received a presentation to the perpetual curacy 
of Brampton, in Derbyshire, which, seven years 
later, he exchanged for a better living in Leices- 
tershire. It soon became manifest, however, 
that he was not naturally formed for rising in the 
church ; for he held opinions, and took no pains 
to conceal them, which had ceased to be fashion- 
able. He wrote a poem by way of indignant pro- 
test against impending hostilities with America, 
and took eager part in seconding the claims of 
Mr. William Jones, when that great scholar as- 
pired to represent the University of Oxford, for- 
getting that he had disqualified himself by writing 
an Ode to Liberty. But, happily for Cartwright, 
he never sought or set his heart on the promo- 
tion he had such small chance of receiving, nor 
seemed in any respect dissatisfied with the life 
that lay before him. When only the little Derby- 
shire living was his, we find him absorbed in 
cares for his poor parishioners, and studying me- 
dicine to enable him to relieve any sudden cil- 
ments that afflicted them. When he changes it 
for the living in Liecestershire, he does not 
change his kindly contented nature; but, as he 
had learnt medicine for his poor parishioners’ 
sake, he now studies farming for the sake of his 
not very rich little glebe, and becomes, after a 
brief space, like the good Doctor Primrose, those 
three great characters in one, “a husbandman, a 
priest, and the father of a family.” 

In the aummer of 1784, Cartwright happened 
to be on a visit at Matlock, in Derbyshire, when 
the talk at table turned on the extensive and in- 
genious manufactures lately established in that 
neighborhood. Arkwright’s mode of spinning 
cotton by machinery, just introduced, became the 
subject of particular controversy; one of the 
grumblers among the company having remarked 
that, if the method should be adopted generally, 
so much more yarn was sure to be manufactured 
than our own weavers could work up, that it would 
have to be largely exported to the continent, and 
might there be woven into cloth so cheaply, as 
greatly to injure the English trade. Cartwright 
reflected a moment, and observed, that the re- 
medy for such an evil did not seem very difficult. 
Why not apply the power of machinery to the 
art of weaving, as well as to that of spinning, and 
contrive looms to work up the yarn as fast as the 
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snindles should produce it? The notion was 
laughed at. The thing was pronounced, from 
the minute intricacy of the movements required 
in weaving, to be ludicrously impossible; and 
“some gentlemen from Manchester,” (presumed 
to be specially well-informed on such a subject 
because of their locality,) carried the argument 
very decisively against Cartwright’s view. Ne- 
vertheless, he was not convinced. He instanced 
the automaton chess-player for proof that there 
could be no real impossibility in applying power 
to any part of the most complicated machine ; but 
the Manchester gentlemen, probably not being 
chess-players, could not the more be persuaded 
that even the highest attainable skill of me- 
chanism, could accomplish the extraordinary va- 
riety of movement required in a weaver’s loom. 
Cartwright went home after this conversation, 
brooding over it. His own simple remark had 
struck out for himself a truth which, as he turned 
it over in his mind, opened upon him more and 
more. For six or seven months he worked inces- 
santly at models, at first rough and awkward even 
to ridicule, but steadily improving, step by step ; 
and at last, in April, 1785, he took out a patent 
for the first of all the power-looms. It was a rude 
enough thing compared with the exquisite ma- 
chinery used now; but it was the germ of all 
that followed. It received, in the three succeed- 
ing years, amendments from himself, which were 
) each the subject of a patent; and it cannot be 
doubted that Cartwright had here entitled him- 
self, if ever man did, to the temporary rewards 
and lasting fame of a most important invention. 
But the first he certainly did not get, and the 
last he hardly lived to see acknowledged. His 
principal satisfaction was the somewhat melan- 































all inventors from the beginning of time. 

Cartwright’s quiet, his peaceful studies, his 
happy, contented ways, vanished completely with 
the dawning of the not inglorious hour in which 
he had reason to think himself a public benefac- 
tor. The public he would have served, rose 
against him straightway. His invention was to 
enrich all manufacturers, and of course manufac- 
turers were its first and bitterest foes. There 
was nothing for it, if he would not be driven 
poorly back from the plough on which he had 
laid his hand, but to become manufacturer him- 
self. His pleasant parsonage was abandoned; he 
sadly separated himself from his parishoners, en- 
deared to him by many ties; and, impelled by 
the spirit which now wholly possessed him, he 
built weaving and spinning factories in Doncaster, 
flung into the venture whatever he possessed, and 
began the struggle which was only to close with 
his life. 

As if he was entering a country to lay it waste, 
instead of carrying into it abundance and the 
means of countless increase, he had to dispute 
desperately every inch of ground. His cottons 
were wilfully damaged, his workmen were se- 


















duced, his patent rights invaded. 
severed, and from every fresh rebuff his inven. 
tive ardor received but new encouragement. 
seven years from the time which changed the 
peaceful country clergyman into the active direc. 
tor of factories, workmen, and machines, he had 
taken out no fewer than nine patents. 
ruinous to his fortune he had obtained them for 
weaving, for wool-combing, (a most striking and 
valuable invention, ) for improvements in spinning, 
in calendering linens, in making ropes, in cutting 
of velvet pile, and for other matters of the like 







and superintended in all their details; in short, 


choly one of being treated after the manner of 
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Still he per- 


In 


At a cost 


description ; he had also largely added to his 
works in Doncaster, which he personally managed 


he had laid broad and deep the foundations of 
enormous wealth, while he was himself getting 
poorer and poorer every day, when sudde nly the 
prospect seemed to brighten. A wealthy house 
in Manchester contracted for the use of four hun. 
dred of his looms. The mill was built to receive 
them, and had not been many days at work when 
it was burnt tothe ground. Such were the war- 
ings then administered to men who had intellect 
and courage to reason beyond the prejudices of 
their class. The struggle at last seemed hope- 
less. Poor Cartwright assigned his property at 
Doneaster in trust for his creditors, and betook 
himself to London. 

He had one true friend in the midst of his 
misfortunes. He could write verses still. His 
muse might be homely, but she was faithful, and 
at all times ready with suit and service when in- 
voked. Even while building his mills at Don- 
easter, he was also building up a new edition of 
his poems; and on his way to London, a broken 
and discomfited, but not a despairing or querv- 
lous man, he wrote a good, simple-minded, single- 
hearted sonnet, admitting his discomfiture, but 
refusing to stand helplessly wringing his hands 
over it. 

With firm, unshaken mind that wreck I see, 


Nor think the doom of man should be reversed for 
me. 


neo erTnanne ty PE ARTEL 


(To be continued.» 





THE CENSUS oF 1850. 
PENNSYLVANIA.—NEW YORK.-——OHIO.—VIRGINIA.- 
THEIR POPULATION AND FRODUCTS. 

The following is a tabular abstract of some 
of the more important returns of the census 
of 1850, for the four great States of Penn- 
sylvania, New York, Ohio and Virginia. This 
table—designed to exhibit, at a glance, the com- 
parative condition of these states, as respects 
certain elements of material prosperity—has been 
compiled with the greatest care, and may be in- 
plicity relied on as correct, so far as the census 
itself is entitled to our confidence. It is derived 
from “the Report of the Superintendent of the 
Census, made to Congress, December 1, 1852, 
and printed by order of the House of Represen- 
tatives.” 
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Pennsylvania. 


2,311,786 


Population, 

Area in square miles, 

Number of inhabitants to square mile, 

Ratio of increase of inhabitauts for last 10 years, 
Number of deaths in 1850, 

Ratio of deaths to number of living—1 to 
Whole number of Paupers in June, 1, 1850, 
Annual cost of supporting Paupers, 

Acres of cultivated land, 

Acres of uncultivated land, 

Cash value of improved and unimproved land, 
Value of improved and unimproved land per acre, 
Whole value of assessed property, 

Number of churches, 

Total value of church property, 

Miles of railroad finished (1852). 

Value of farming implements and machinery, 
Number of horses, 

Number of milch cows, 

Number of sheep, 

Number of swine, 

Value ef live stock, 

Bushels of Wheat produced, 

Bushels of Rye produced 

Bushels of Indian Corn produced, 

Bushels of Oats produced, 

Pounds of Wool, 

Bushels of Trish Potatoes, 

Bushels of Buckwheat produced, 

Pounds of Butter, 

Pounds of Cheese, 

Tons of Hay, 

Value of Animals slaughtered, 

Capital invested in manufacture of cotton goods, 
Value of entire products of cotton manufacture, 
Capital invested in manufacture of woolen goods, 
Value of entire products of woolen manufacture, 
Capital invested in manufacture of pig iron, 


Value of entire products of manufacture of pig 
iron, 


Capital invested in castings, 
Value of entire products of castings, 
Capital invested in manufacture of wrought iron, 


Value of entire products of manufacture of 
wrought iron, 


Capital invested in manufacture of malt and 
spirituous liquors, 


The above table furnishes some very striking 
and important illustrations. Virginia was colon- 
ized several years prior to New York or Pennsyl- 
vania, and was deemed the head of the Union 
at a time when Ohio remained in its primitive 
state. The territory of Virginia exceeds that of 
either of those included in this table by more 
than 15,000 square miles. In 1790, Virginia 
contained a much greater population than any 
state of the Union, falling but 26,185 below New 
York and Pennsylvania united. At that time, 
the number of inhabitants to a square mile, was, 
in New York, 7-4, in Pennsylvania, 9-4, and in 
Virginia 12-2. Nowit appears by the above table, 
that the state of Ohio which, in 1790, was un- 


known to American geography, contains a popu- 
lation per square mile more than double what 


the “mother of presidents” can boast. In the 


30°09 p. ct. 


$232,138 
8,628,619 
6,294,728 
$107,876,099 


$722,486,120 


$11,551,885 


39.878, 41 6 
2,505,034 
1,812,970 


$6,071,513 
$3,422,924 
$5,354,881 

7 620,066 


$8,902,907 


$1,719,960 $2 
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New York. Ohio. 


3,097,394 1,980,408 
46,000 39,664 
67-43 49.55 

27°52 p. ct. 30°33 p. ct. 
44,339 28,949 

65 85 65-41 
12,833 1,673 
$817.336 $95,250 
12,408,968 9,851,493 
6,710,120 8,146,000 
$554,516,642 $358,738,603 
$29,00 $19.03 
$1,080,309,216 $504,726,120 
4,084 3.890 
$21,132,707 $5,765,149 
1,826 828 
$22,081,926 $12,750,585 
447,014 463,397 
931,324 544,499 
3,453,241 3,942,929 
1,018,252 1,964,770 
$73,570,499 $44,121,721 
13,121,498 14,487,351 
4,148,182 425,718 
17,858,400 59,078,695 
26,5: 52,814 13,472,742 
10,071,301 10,196,371 
15,398,362 5,057,769 
3,183,955 638,064 
79,766,094 34,419,379 
49,741,413 20,819,542 
3,728,797 1,443,142 
$13,983,033 $7,439,243 
$4,176,920 $297,000 
$3,591,989 $394,700 
$4,459,370 $870,220 
$7,039,604 $1,111,027 
$605,000 $1,503,000 


Virginia. 
1,421,661 
61,352 
23°17 
14°66 p. ct. 
19,053 
74°61 
4,458 
$151,722 
10,360,135 
15,7»2,176 
$216,101,441 
$8,27 
$430,701 ,082 
2,336 
$2,849,176 
478 
$7,021,772 
272,403 
317,619 
1,310,004 
1,830,743 
$33.656,659 
11,232,616 
458,930 
5,254,319 
10,179,045 
2,860,765 
1,316,933 
214,898 
11,089,359 
436,248 
369,098 
7,503,006 
$1,908,900 
$1,486,384 
$342,610 
$841,013 
$513,800 


46,000 
50-25 


28,318 
81-63 
3,811 


$27.33 


3,509 


$597,920 
$4,622,482 
$5,921,980 
$1,131,300 


$1,255,850 
$2,063,650 
$3,069,350 

$620,800 


$521,924 
$471,160 
$674,416 
$791,211 


$1,423,968 $1,076,192 $1,254,995 


585,900 $1,262,974 $100,915 


first congress Virginia had 10 representatives, 
New York 6, Pennsylvania 8; whereas, New 
York now furnishes 33, Pennsylvania 25, and 
Ohio 21, while Virginia is entitled only to 138; 
of whom 3 owe their seats to the slave repre- 
sentation.* With more acres of cultivated land 
than either Pennsylvania or Ohio, the agricul- 
tural products, with one or two exceptions, in 
Virginia, fall below those of either state with 
which a comparison is here made. 

An inspection of the numbers in almost any 
of the horizontal lines, under the several heads, 
must impress the conviction, that there exists, 
in the state of Virginia, some cause which ope- 
rates with great potency in retarding the growth 


* Of the 234 resentatives in the present congress, 
16 owe their seats to the three-fifths representation of 
slaves. 
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If we 
inquire what that cause is, we need not seek long 


of the state in population and wealth. 
for a satisfactory answer. It is unquestionable 
that negro slavery is the vulture that is preying 
To what 
other cause can we attribute the great difference 
in price of land? the value per acre in Penn- 
sylvania and New York, being more than three 


on the vitals of the commonwealth. 


times, and in Ohio more than double what it is 


in Virginia. It appears that the value of the 


land with the implements and machinery of 


farming in Pennsylvania, exceeds that of the 
like articles in Virginia bya sum of $199,175,000, 
which would absorb the price of all the slaves in 
the state at $423 each. Certainly, if any people 
in the United States are interested in finding and 
carrying into effect a peaceable and speedy me- 
thod of clearing the state of slavery, the farmers 
of Virginia are they. If they would consult 
their own interest they ought to encourage the 
diffusion of information on this subject in what- 
ever form it might be presented. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 24, 1853. 


Such of our readers as appreciate the value of a 
clear type in the books or papers which they read, 
will probably be pleased with the improved typo- 
graphy of the two numbers, thus far published, 
of the seventh volume. 


Subscribers who desire to preserve the docu- 
mentary and other valuable papers contained in 
Friends’ Review, can have them neatly half-bound 
and lettered for fifty cents per volume, by sending 
them to William Macniven, at the office of Publi- 
cation No. 50 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia; 
and where a few numbers may be lost or defaced 
others can, in most cases, be supplied to perfect 
the volume. 


The writer of the interesting account of the 
Catacombs of Rome, which was published in the 
48th, 49th and 50th numbers of our former volume, 
has, at the request of the editor, furnished a fur- 
ther notice of these remarkable excavations, which 
is presented to our readers in the present number. 
It is presumed that the interest of such communica- 
tions will be duly appreciated. 


It will doubtless be satisfactory to many of our 
readers, to learn that our dear friend, Cordelia 
Bayes, arrived safely at Liverpool on First day the 
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4th inst. The passage from port to port was eflect- 
ed in about twelve days. 

Our friends, Josiah and William Forster, John 
Candler and William Holmes, arrived at Boston 
on the night of 15th inst., where they were met 
and cordially received by a number of Friends. 


Marriep, On the 31st ult., at Friend’s Meeting, 
Springborough, Warren County, Ohio, Brookes 
Jounson, of Cincinnati, to Mary P., daughter of 
Charles Stroud. 


——, At Friends’ Meeting House, Sugar Plains, 
Indiana, on the 8th of 6th month, James W oopy to 
Rutu Barker. 

———, At Friends’ Meeting, Bloomfield, Parke 
County, Indiana, on the 17th of last month, Jou 
E. Woopwarp to Resecca M. Ke tty. 


——., On the 3ist of last month, at Friends’ 
Meeting House, James W. Vavuenan to Racuen 
Ann Woop, both members of Gilead Monthly 
Meeting. 


——., At Friends’ Meeting House, Raysville, 
Henry County, Ind., 8th month 3 Ist, Exsas Exiiott 
to Jane Cain, both members of Spiceland Monthly 
Meeting. 

——, At Oak Ridge, Indiana, on the 24th of 
8th mo., Thomas E., son of Azel Rush, to Maky, 
daughter of William Harvey. 


Diep, — On the 23d of 8th mo., Kezran Ospory, 
aged about 57 years, a member of Back Creek 
Monthly Meeting, Indiana. 

——., At her residence in Warren County, Ohio, 
on the 27th of 3d month Jast, in the 78th year of 
her age, Mary, the wife of Nathaniel Edwards, 
for many years a member of Miami Monthly 
Meeting. 

, At the residence of his son-in-law, Exuis 
Warps, in Warren County, Ohio, on the 20th of 
last month, in the 85th year of his age, JonaTHaN 
NewMaN, a member of Miami Monthly Meeting. 
He was of a benevolent disposition, and a sym- 
pathizer with the distressed and afflicted. 


——, At the residence of his son-in-law, Isaac 


| Commons, near Richmond, Ind., on the 25th of 


last month, in the 90th year of his age, Joun Town- 
SEND, a member and elder of Whitewater Monthly 
Meeting. He was a man of sterling integrity and 
unblemished character. He left a companion with 
whom he lived nearly seventy years ; an hel! pmate 
in the prime of life, and a stay in his declining 
years. 

His descendants, at the time of his death, were 
12 children, 105 grandchildren, 163 great grand- 
children, and 5 of the fourth generation; in all 285. 

, On the 4th of 5th month last, E:vira T. 
Commons, daughter of the above named Isaac Com- 
mons, in the 27th year of her age, a member of 
Chester Monthly Meeting, Ind. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 

Wanted a Friend capable of keeping accounts, 
making purchases and rendering general assis- 
tance, at Friend’s Asylum. 

Application may be made to Dr. J. H. Worth- 


ington, Superintendent at the Institution near 
Frankford. 
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WEST TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee charged with the oversight of 
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, Plummer and Hannah W. Ladd, were therefore 


continued. 


The meeting came to a close on 


this Institution, will meet in Philadelphia, on Sixth | Seventh day afternoon the 10th inst. 


day the 7th of next month, at 7 o’clock. P. M. 

The Committee on Instruction, and the Commit- 
tee on Admissions meet on the same day, the 
former at 4 o’clock and the latter at 5 o’clock P. M. 

The semi-annual examination of the schools will 
commence on Third day morning, and conclude on 
Fifth day evening of the same week. 

Tuomas Krmper, Clerk, 

Phila. 9 mo. 24th, 1853.—2t. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


The Winter Term will begin on Fourth day, 10th 
month 12th. Applications for admission may be 
addressed to Charles Yarnall, Secretary of the 
Board of Managers, No. 39 High Street, Philadel- 
phia. 3t. 


OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 


Since our paper of last week was prepared for 
the press, some further notice of this meeting 
has been received, of which the following isa 
summary :— 

On Sixth day morning, a minute was made in 
the men and women's meetings, expressive of 
the cause why the business had not been acted 
upon in the usual manner. After which the 
meeting proceeded to the consideration of the 
various subjects requiring-attention. 

From the reports respecting education it ap- 
peared that there were within their limits 2112 
children of a suitable age to go to school; of 
whom 300 are at Select Schools; 700 at District 
Schools, and the rest had received instruction 
either at home or at Subscription Schools. 

The Boarding School has been better sustained 
than for some preceding years; the number of 
pupils averaging 85 for the first, and 36 for 
the last term; and the financial exhibit ap- 
peared satisfactory. It was proposed to raise 
$250 for the purpose of procuring Chemical and 
other apparatus, for the use of the school; of 
which it appears $145 have been collected. 

Epistles were received from all the other 
Yearly Meetings except New England and North 
Carolina, the epistle of the latter not having 
come tohand. Replies were prepared and adopted, 
directed to all the Yearly Meetings, North Caro- 
lina included, from which epistles had been re- 
ceived. It was agreed to print 1500 copies of 
the London General Epistle, for distribution 
among their members. 

The proposal brought up last year for the 
establishment of a new Quarterly Meeting was 
referred to the consideration of the meeting next 
year. 

In the women’s meeting, we are informed, no 
epistles to other Yearly Meetings, were prepared. 
In that meeting as well as among the men, the 
Tepresentatives failed to agree upon a clerk and 
assistant; and those of the former year, Jane M. 


OO OO 








For Friends’ Review. 
THE CATACOMBS OF ROME. 
« And many a huge Pelasgic tower, and old Etruscan 
town, 


With giant walls of dateless fame, upon thy stream 
looked down ; 


And nations that have passed away, and left no miss- 
ing trace, 

Save in their frescoed sepulchres,—earth’s only rest- 
ing place. 

Proud river of the Seven Hills! and did thy children 
dream 


That laurel crowns of victory were fadeless, by thy 
stream ? 


Say where is now the marble fane, the rich triumphal 
arch, 

The “ sacred way” where victors crowned, in triumph 
used to march? 

The gilded halls where Emperors once quaffed Faler- 
nian wine, 

The cruel circus, trophied gate, and colonnaded shrine? 

The cactus and the aloe now creep o’er thy pros- 
trate walls, 

And leaves of true acanthus crown Corinthian capitals. 

‘“‘ Eternal,’? men have called thy towers; if such 
earth’s glory be, 

And such her strength!—We well may long for 
Heaven’s eternity !”’ 

Tue Tyser.—Crewdson. 


Having traced the connexion of the Cata- 
combs with the history of the early Christians, 
it may be interesting to conclude these papers 
with some notice of the subsequent and present 
condition of these subterranean vaults. 

They are now ascertained beyond doubt to 
have been originally excavated by the ancient 
Etruscans, a people who flourished, and attained 
a high state of civilization, several centuries be- 
fore the foundation of Rome. Many coins, me- 
dals, inscriptions, and domestic utensils of great 
antiquity have been found in their recesses, 
which are now preserved in the museums and 
palaces of Italy and Europe. The object of 
these excavations, as was stated in an early part 
of this essay, was to obtain the building ma- 
terials for the city and neighborhood; the gal- 
leries so formed having originally been filled 
with a volcanic deposit, which lay in layers or 
veins somewhat like our anthracite coal. 

This deposit was of two distinct kinds. The 
Tufo, a sort of soft stone, which is cut easily 
when newly quarried, but hardens completely 
by exposure to the atmosphere; and the Pozzo- 
lano, a mere granular sand, which when mixed 
with powdered shells and lime formed the far- 
famed Roman cement. 

Here then the ancients found their bricks and 
mortar; and the veins of deposit being fol- 
lowed by the miners, long galleries were thus 
constructed which increased in length and in the 
variety of their ramifications, as the excavations 
progressed. 
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When we consider the enormous extent which 
Rome reached under the emperors, the vastness 
of her buildings and the magnificence of her 
public works, it is not dificult to appreciate the 
corresponding vastness of the quarries, from 
whose labyrinths the materials for all these were 
drawn. 

Sismondi, in a passing notice of the power 
and wealth of Rome, states that the city “ con- 
tained about two or three thousand senatorial 
families, whose luxury and splendor surpassed 
all the pomp now displayed by the greatest and 
richest monarchies.” He estimates the whole 
population at ‘several millions, the smallest 
number only exercising the necessary arts and 
employments of life; the remainder—all those 
who gloried in the title of Roman citizen,—lived 
in absolute idleness; and passed their days in 
the baths, the circus, and the amphitheatre.” 
Gibbon states that under the Emperor Claudius 
an account was taken of the population of Rome, 
which resulted in assessing the number of Ro 
nian citizens at about seven millions; and esti- 
mating women and children, provincials, and 
slaves, he concludes that the whole population of 
the empire was about one hundred and twenty 
millions. In referring to the public works of 
the Emperors, after alluding to the golden 
house of Nero, the Coliseum, the baths of Titus, 
the Claudian portico, the temples dedicated to 
the goddess of peace and the genius of Rome, 
and describing minutely the magnificent forum 
of Trajan ;—he adds, “all the other quarters of 
the capital, were embellished by the same liberal 
spirit of public magnificence,—and were filled 
with amphitheatres, theatres, temples, porticos, 
triumphal arches, baths, and aqueducts; all va- 
riously conducive to the health, the devotion, 
and the pleasures of the citizens.””—Among these 
he ranks the aqueducts as “the noblest monu- 
ments of Roman genius and power.” 

Such was Rome in her glory, and even now 
the extent and magnificence of her ruins more 
than justify the historian’s description. During 
a residence of nearly a month in the city, a few 
years since, the writer often wandered for hours 
amid the ruins of a single edifice; secking amid 
the tangled underwood and the heaps of rubbish 
which centuries of neglect and devastation have 
piled round the eternal city, to comprehend the 
various uses, and to appreciate the extent and 
splendor of these ancient monuments. 

The vast amphitheatre of the Coliseum covers 
an area of ground 1640 feet in circumference ; 
and the plebian spectators who occupied the up- 
per range of terraces, looked down from a beight 
of 157 feet upon the combat in the arena below. 
It was estimated to contain over eighty thousand* 
seats. Michelet styles it a ‘‘monstrous moun- 
tain of stones,” and adds, “ This mountain, half 


*By a mistake of transcription it was stated as ca- 
pable of holding 20,000, in an early part of this essay. 
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ruined, but richly decorated by nature, has its 
plants, its trees, its flowers. Modern barbarism 
has derived entire palaces from it as from a 
quarry.” 

The Therme, or baths of the Romans, like 
their theatres and amphitheatres, were erected 
on an immense scale; and formed a part of that 
vast machinery of sensual and enervating luxury 
which marked the decline and preceded the fall 
of the empire. 

Of these, there are now to be seen among the 
ruins of Rome, the remains of five great esta- 
blishments called by the names of their founders, 
Agrippa, Titus, Diocletian, Caracalla, and Con- 
stantine. The Therme of Diocletian were the 
most extensive, but those of Caracalla remain 
more perfect at the present time, and afford to 
the modern observer a fair opportunity of com- 
prehending the extent and character of these 
places of public resort. 

The ruins of the baths of Caracalla cover an 
area about a mile in circumference, extending to 
a length of one thousand eight hundred and 
fifty feet, and a breadth one thousand four hun- 
dred and seventy-six. Eustace, in his “ Classi- 
eal Tour through Italy,” thus describes their 
former condition, which may clearly be traced 
from the existing ruins : 

“At each end were two temples—one to 
Apollo, the other to Adsculapius, as the ‘ Genii 
tutelares’ of a place sacred to the improvement 
of the mind and to the care of the body. ‘The 
two other temples were dedicated to the two 
protecting divinities of the Antonine family— 
Hercules and Bacchus. In the principal build- 
ing were in the first place a grand circular ves- 
tibule, with four halls on each side for cold, te- 
pid, warm, and steam baths; in the centre was 
an immense square for exercise, when the wea- 
ther was unfavorable to it in the open air; be- 
yond it a great hall, where sixteen hundred mar- 
ble seats were placed for the convenience of the 
bathers; at each end of the hall were libraries. 
This building terminated on both sides in a 
court surrounded by porticos, with an odeum for 
music, and in the middle a capacious basin for 
swimming. Round this edifice were walks sha- 
ded by rows of trees, particularly the plane— 
and on its front extended a gymnasium for 
running, wrestling, &c., in fine weather. The 
whole was surrounded by a vast portico opening 
into Exedre, or spacious halls where poets de- 
claimed and philosophers gave lectures. The 
height of the pile was proportioned to its extent, 
and still appears very considerable.” Such were 
the baths of the ancient Romans, adorned by 
every variety of art,—pillars, statues, mosaic, 
stucco, and painting—to attract the eye and 
gratify the mind. 

The “ Palace of the Cxsars’’ lies now in huge 
and shapeless ruins over the Palatine hill This 
was first built by Augustus, extended by ‘Tiberius 
and Caligula, and afterwards greatly enlarged 
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end adorned by Nero, who destroyed most of the 
former structure in order to erect his famous 
Aurea Domus. In his reign it not only covered 
the Palatine mount but extended to the Esqui- 
line, over whieh its gardens and outworks 


among the ivy-grown ruins, the various appoint- 
ments of the palace ; and will name the shatter- 
ed and roofless halls according to their imagined 
original distinction—the library, dining-room, 
reception-rooms, &c. But the intelligent travel- | 
ler will derive more satisfaction from seeking to 


spread. 
The Italian Cicerone will pretend to designate 


comprehend the ruin as a whole; and rejecting 
apocryphal and traditionary details, he may still 
satisfactorily appreciate its vast arrangements, 
once connected in some way or other with the 
magnificence of the Roman Emperors. 

These descriptions of the spiendor of ancient 
Rome, although apparently digressive from the 
subject under consideration, will enable the read- 
er to appreciate the extent of those subterranean 
excavations from which the material was drawn 
for the main structure of even their marble-lined 
palaces and temples. 

In some cases,as in the baths of Caracalla, 
and Diocletian, the Christians were compelled to 
work like modern galley slaves in their erection; 
thus involuntarily contributing to the luxuries 
they abhorred, and also to the extension of the 
Catacombs which afforded them a refuge. It is 
probable that this circumstance has misled many 
writers on the subject to the belief that they 
owed their origin to the early church. 

This is now however entirely disproved, and 
indeed carries upon its face its own refutation. | 
For if secresy were the object sought by the con- | 
structors of the Catacombs, where could the im- 
mense material have been deposited which they 
would be obliged to remove in their excavations. 
An Italian writer of the sixteenth century—Pan- 
vini—enumerates thirty-nine distinct galleries. 
The Abbe Gerbet, in our own day, makes out 
fifty. Keysler, a German traveller of the last 
century says, that “in his opinion, to visit every 
part of the Catacombs of St. Sebastian alone 
would be a walk of twenty miles; and that if 
the length of all the crypts, galleries, passages of | 
communication, and passages diving into the | 
earth, could be summed up and put together, 
there might be one hundred miles of this subter- 
ranean Rome.’’ McFarlane, who quotes his au- 
thority, adds, “But in his time not a few of | 
these souterrains were walled up, several persons, 
bewildered in the labyrinths, having perished | 
therein.” This appears hardly an extravagant | 
estimate, when we consider the immense demand | 





for material and its convenience and ease of re- 
moval for the purpose of the vast city immedi- 
ately over the quarries. Yet after all, such con- 
jectures can never be fully established, as most 
of the passages are now closed by neglect or de- 
sign ; and the explorer is turned back repeatedly 
in his course by the accumulated rubbish of ages 
without knowing how extensive may be the gal- 
lery beyond. 

But, though the Christians could never have 
originally excavated the Catacombs, there is no 
doubt they labored much in them to modify those 
recesses for the purposes of refuge and worship. 
Numerous chambers, at times two storied, with 
staircases connecting, are found in many of the 
galleries, evidently fitted as places of temporary 
residence ; while innumerable little chapels and 
oratories abound, with unmistakeable evidences 
of their original design. In the niches of some 
of the chambers have been found rings, coins, 
vases of ointment, lamps and glasses or terra 
cotta flasks,—and in some of the children’s 
tombs are buried with them the toys they de- 
lighted in while living. 

For several centuries after the establishment of 
Christianity over the Roman empire by Constan- 
tine, the Catacombs were preserved with great 
care, and held in veneration by the church. St. 
Jerome, in the fourth century, thus describes 
with remarkable minuteness their condition in 
his day: 

* While I dwelt at Rome in my boyhood, receiving 
a liberal education, I was accustomed to visit every 
Sunday with my school-fellows of my own age, these 
sepulchres of apostles and martyrs. We frequently 
penetrated into the crypts dug in the bowels of the 
earth; and the cut walls of which, on the right hand 
and on the left, were equally graves forthe dead. And 
the darkness which reigns there is so dense, that it is 
almost like a fulfilment of the Prophet’s words, ‘ Let 
them go down alive into Hades.’ At long intervals the 
horror of darkness is softened by a fews rays of light 
descending from above, through holes in the roof,— 
not windows so much as cracks or clefts. As you walk 


on with slow steps through that Calignous gloom, you 
shudder and think of Virgil— 


‘ Horror ubique animos, simul ipsa silentia terrent !’ 


Precisely the same sensations are felt by the 
modern traveller, while threading these gloomy 
passages, as are here described by the monk of 
Palestine ; and their condition has been little 
changed by the fifteen centuries that have passed 
over them since then. There is another interest- 
ing testimony, if indeed evidence were wanting, to 
the genuineness of these vaults as places of Chris- 
tian sepulture. It is in a letter of Prudeutius to 
Valerian, written within a generation of the last 
and greatest persecution of the Christians under 


| Diocletian. 


_*« This work of giants was completed by a commu- 
hity of poor men, destitute of resources, without ta- 
lent, without fortune—incessantly persecuted and fre- 
quently decimated.—What then was the secret of their 
power? The solution is in one word—Faith.” 

Aspe Gaume. 


* We have seen the countless ashes of saints. 

“You ask me, oh Valerian, priest of Christ, what 
are the inscriptions left upon these tombs. You wish 
to know the names and number of these dead. Diffi- 
cult is it to give you a reply : so numerous are these 
people of the just, who were extirpated by an impious 
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fury, while Rome, daughter of Troy, worshipped her 
old gods. ‘here are however many of these tombs 
which speak. The small letters traced upon them re- 
cord the names of the martyrs, or contain some short 
and expressive epitaphs. 

«¢ But there are multitudes of these marbles which 
cover a silent assemblage, merely making known the 
total number of the dead.” 

Amid the ravages of the northern Barbarian 
invaders, whose desolations are still traced on all 
sides in the ruins of Rome, the Catacombs were 
broken open and rifled of everything which was 
deemed valuable. And for centuries after this 
period they seem to have been completely ne- 
glected, and the entrances on the side of the 
neighboring hills became blocked up by heaps of 
stones and the growth of thorns and underwood 
about them. 

It was not till the 16th century that the labors 
of an enthusiastic Roman Priest—Father An- 
tonio Bosio—who spent 30 years in his subterra- 
nean explorations, brought to light the vast his- 
torical treasures which lay concealed in the 
Catacombs. And in the early part of the 18th 
century, these discoveries were further enlarged 
by Father Boldetti—-a learned ecclesiastic—who 
with pious zeal devoted the greater part of his 
life to the examination and development of the 
galleries, crypts and inscriptions they contain. 
Since that time there have been many less labori- 
ous, but most faithful explorers, who, combining 
a religious enthusiasm with antiquarian research, 
have penetrated step by step through the laby- 
rinths of the Catacombs ; and gradually recovered 
the vast collection of tablets, vases and other 
antiquities already alluded to as preserved in the 
museum of the Vatican. 

Yet it is astonishing how little is generally 
known of these researches; and even how many 





travellers pass through Rome, without pausing to 
examine, and to meditate upon, its most interest-. 
ing and its holiest associations. ALPHA. 


CENSUS DETAILS.—GREAT BRITAIN. 


Some of the details of the census are at length 


published. When we see their magnitude, we 
are not surprised at the delay. Two immensely 
thick folio volumes contain only the number of 
the people and of the houses at different periods. 
The tables of ages and occupations, of the civil 
condition, birth-places of the population, the num- 
bers of the blind, the deaf, and the dumb, are yet 
to come. So numerous are the details, that they 
form a perfectly new study for those who have 
heretofore attended little to such subjects; and 
and we must say for ourselves, that it will be a 
considerable time before we can master most of 
them. Some of the great features presented to 
us we may at once indeed seize. They are al- 
ready, in a great measure, familiar to us; but 
they are here placed before us with all the con- 
firmation of authority, and the perfect conviction 
we obtain from a large induction. The Regis- 
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trar-General,-Mr. George Graham, and his two 
assistants, Mr. William Farr, and Mr. Horace 
Mann, conclude their report by a section contain- 
ing some of the general results of the inquiry, 
from which we take this passage : 

“The most important result which the inquiry 
establishes, is the addition, in half a century, of 
ten millions of people to the British population. 
The increase of population in the half of this cen- 
tury, nearly equals the increase in all preceding 
ages; and the addition in the last ten years, of 
two millions three hundred thousand to the in- 
habitants of these islands, exceeds the increase 
in the last fifty years of the eighteenth century. 
Contemporaneously with the increase of the popu- 
lation at home, emigration has proceeded since 
1750, to such an extent as to people large states 
in America, and to give permanent possessors and 
cultivators to the land of large colonies in all the 
temperate regions of the world; where, by a com- 
mon language, commercial relations, and the mul- 
tiplied reciprocities of industry, the people of the 
new nations maintain an indissoluble union with 
the parent country.” 

In all the ages of the world preceding the com- 
mencement of the century, the population of 
these islands had increased only to 10,917,438, 
and in the fifty years of the first half of this cen- 
tury they increased to 21,121,967 ; or there was 
added in the half-century 10,204,534 people, be- 
ing very nearly as many as existed at the end of 
many previous ages. ‘That is a most astounding 
fact. Is there any reason to believe that this 
wonderful rate of increase will continue? In the 
last ten years the increase of 2,300,000 exceeds 
the increase in the last fifty years of the 18th 
century, or in the fifty years between 1751 and 
1801. But in that period the steam-engine was 
invented, our cotton manufacture expanded ra- 
pidly, and our manufactures and commerce made 
such great progress as to excite the admiration 
of Mr. Pitt. Not merely a more rapid increase 
has latterly taken place in relation to remote ages, 
but in relation to the few flourishing years to- 
wards the close of last century. It is not now 
announced for the first time—it has been stated 
over and over again, perhaps to unwilling ears— 
that the increase of population was taking place 
in an accelerating ratio; and in the comparison 
drawn by the Registrar-General and his assistants 
between the increase in the last fifty years and in 
the many preceding ages, and between the in- 
crease in the last ten years and the increase in 
the last fifty years of the last century, lies the 
proof drawn from the history of our country, 
through all time, that this is the fact. 

Can it increase in this accelerating ratio? The 
Registrar-General shows us that, in fact, the won- 
derful increase above noticed is but a small part 
of the whole increase. From the population of 
these islands has sprung the bulk of the popula- 
tion of the United States, and of many great co- 
lonies. It is now too plain, also, to need any illus- 
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tration, with some three or four millions of 










































) bushels of grain and flour annually brought from 
America, and some 70,000,000 lbs. of wool, and 
we know not how much gold, annually, brought 
; from Australia, that in proportion as the people 
in these other countries increase, (and of their in- 
, crease in an accelerating ratio there can be no 
f doubt,) the people here may increase. Nor does 
it now require any proof, however much the state- 
- ment may have been slighted or neglected, that 
E the productive power of man depends on his 
f knowledge and his skill, and that these increase 
- as his numbers increase. The Registrar-General 
e states : 
: “It is one of the obvious physical effects of the 
- increase of population, that the proportion of land 
e to each person diminishes; and the decrease is 
‘ such that, within the last fifty years the number 
d of ac res to each person living has fallen from 5.4 
e to 2.7 acres in Great Britain ; from four acres to 
\- two acres in England and Wales. As a counter- 
|. vailing advantage, the people have been brought 
e into each other’s neighborhood: their average 
h distance from each other has been reduced in the 
ratio of 3 to 2; labor has been divided ; industry 
n- has been organized in towns, and the quantity of 
of produce either consisting of, or exchangeable for 
By the conveniences, elegances, and necessaries of 
i 
as creasing at a more rapid rate than the population. 
e- One of the moral effects of the increase of the 
of people is an increase of their mental activity; as 
ig the aggregation in towns brings them oftener 
‘is into combination and collision. 
ne Here is another startling fact. While the po- 
ds pulation has increased in this wonderful manner, 
th there has been a still more rapid increase in “ the 
nd conveniences, elegances, and necessaries of life.’’ 
as With this is conjoined another fact, that the 
ra- “mental activity,” which implies an increase in 
de skill and knowledge, which again implies an in- 
on crease in productive power, “is a consequence of 
ise the increase of the people.”” The question, there- 
es, fore, which the Registrar-General raises, whether 
to- the population can be sustained at the present 
ow rate of emigration, and whether the increasing 
ted population can be profitably employed, or rather 
— will be able profitably to employ themselves, are 
ace surely and clearly answered in the affirmative by 
son the facts he has stated. The reproductive spring 
nts of population, provided food can be obtained, is 
lin powerful enough, as our offspring in America 
in- prove, to fill up all the vacancies of emigration ; 
> in and the increase of mental activity, of skill and 
the knowledge, which are the main sources of pro- 
try, ductive power, will undoubtedly be great enough 
to supply the increasing people with ‘ample means 
The of subsistence. 
yon- Let us remember that the first fifteen years, 
part nearly, of the fifty years in which the population 
1 of has increased as much as it increased in all the 
ula- 


preceding ages, the country was involved in a 
ruinous and desolating war, such as seems un- 
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likely again to occur; and during the greater 
part of the other thirty-five years it suffered un- 
der corn and other restrictive laws, that were 
more ruinous and desolating than the most ex- 
terminating wars. 


the period the people were continually complain- 


ing of want of room ; 


Through the greater part of 


there was a continual and 


universal gene ; but it was a moral, not a physical 
and every successive reduction of taxation 
and abolition of restrictions, as at the close of the 
war, as after the Reform Act was passed, as after 
Sir Robert Peel began his commercial reforms in 
1842, and after they were carried out further in 
1846, and 1849, the gene, the limits, the want of 
room disappeared, and periods of prosperity en- 


want ; 


sued. 


We cannot, 


therefore, 


infer, from the 


slight retardation in the rate of increase, which 
has certainly taken place in the three last decimal 
periods, through twenty-cight years of which the 
law shut out food from the people, as compared 
to the decennial period 1811, and 1821, when its 
malevolent effects were only beginning, that such 


a retardation is hereafter to be the rule. 


On the 


contrary, now that the people are at liberty to get 
food wherever they can, now that their industry 


is in a great measure free, and that they 


, in com- 


mon with nearly all the people of Europe, are 
anxious to preserve peace, and increase their 


life, has, in the mass, largely increased, and is in- | wealth, it is to be inferred that the population 


will increase faster than ever, and that before the 
close of the present century it is more likely to 
amount to fifty, than not to exceed thirty mil- 


lions. 


These facts and these deductions are of the 
highest practical importance. 
lation are one, and all the new phenomena of so- 
ciety are subordinate to the increase of population. 
The vast relative increase in population in this 
century, explains at once those greater political 
changes that have taken place in it, than in seve- 


ral preceding centuries. 


Society and popu- 


Catholic Emancipation, 


Parliamentary Reform, religious and commercial 
freedom, are a few of the leading changes in the 
last thirty years, which, in themselves, and their 
consequences, surpass all the previous political 
changes that were made from the Revolution to 


the close of the century. 


As population was 


comparatively stationary before the commence- 
ment of the century, so were our institutions ; 
and as population has increased, so have our in- 


stitutions necessarily undergone a change. 


It is 


palpable enough, that the same cause which fureed 
Manchester, and Birmingham, and Leeds into 
Parliament, is still in active operation, and is 
forcing other townships, and other rising homes 


of people also into Parliament. 


Where this very 


rapid progress is to stop, no man pretends to 
and he is rather presumptuous than wise 
who undertakes to predict whither it is to go, and 


know; 


where it will reach even in the 


months. 
Some clue to it may be found in the past in- 


next twelve 


crease of particular classes of the people; and a 
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better clue will be supplied when the changes in| secular and religious. 


the occupations of the people are ascertained and | 
published. The Registrar-General tells us that, | 
calling the detached houses, the villages, and the | 
small towns without markets, the country, atthe 
present time the town and country populations 
differ so little in numbers, that they may be con- 
sidered equal; 10,556,288 persons live in the 
towns thus classified, and 10,403,189 in the 
country. Adopting this classification, although 
it obviously includes in the country much that 
belongs to town life, and town industry, and town- 
begotten wealth, we all know that the rapid in- 
crease in the first half of the century has been 
almost exclusively of a town population. The 
population of the towns of all classes was, in 1801, 
3,046,371; and in 1851, 8,410,021; an snesente 
of 176- 067 per cent. ; while the general increase 
in the same period was 98°177 ; so that the town 
population has increased nearly twice as fast as 
the average increase. ‘The towns,” says the 
Registrar-General, “‘ have increased most rapidly 
in which straw-plait, cotton, pottery, and iron are 
manufactured.” Thus, while the average in- 
crease of the town population in the century was 
176-076 per cent., the percentage increase in the 
town population engaged in the manufacture of 
straw-plait has been 351-558 ; of iron, 589-918 ; 
of cotton, 282°391; of pottery, 260-972; or, 
taking another classification, between 1801 and 
1851, the towns have increased, per cent.—Lon- 
don, 146-358 ; county towns, excluding London, 
122-096; watering-places, 254-125; sea-ports, 
excluding London, 195°554; manufacturing 
towns, 224-174; mining and hardware towns, 
217.303. Thus, the great increase is in a town 
population, and of that the great increase is in 
the seaports, the manufacturing towns, and the 
watering places. The increase is of comparatively 
wealthy and intelligent people, and that progress 
seems likely to continue. Such, then, will pro- 
bably be the progress of society, which will give 
laws to all future lawgivers. That probability pro- 
gress statesmen ought to study; for to that their | 
policy and their acts, to be at all successful, must 
conform.—Lconomist. 


PARDSHAW CRAGG. 
(Concluded from page 15.) 


Linked to the highest moral character, they 
admit the existence of a Titantic intellect, a 
large catholic heart, and an indomitable will, 
ever subservient to manifested duty; but the 
true genius of the prophet-priest and cos-mopo- 
litan reformer has been too much overlooked 
in the acrimony of sectarian dissensions. In 
his lonely, prayerful meditations, by groves 
and meadows, and in the hollows of trees, 
he obtained above all men of his time a 
marvellous insight into the eternal realities of life 
and nature which underlaid the cant and hypo- 
crisy that invested nearly all things around him, 
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He stripped creeds of 
their man-made rites and forms and observances ; 
declared that to be educated at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge was not needed to qualify a man, nor could 
it of itself be a qualification, to become a messen- 
ger of the gospel; that they who preached for 
the loaves and fishes, were wolves in the fold and 
not pastors; that the temple of God was not the 
church of stone and mortar, as the idolatrous su- 
perstition of the time implied, but the human 
heart itself, and proclaimed with inspired elo- 
quence that they who ‘ worship the Father aright 
must worship him in spirit and in truth.’ He 
revived the almost forgotten and quite disregard- 
ed truth, that God is the common Father, and all 
we are brethren, and for the first time since the 
primitive ages of Christianity, promulgate »d a code 
of rules for the government ‘of soe iety based upon 
this presumption : how admirable and practical it 
is has been testified by the approbation which 
many experienced statesmen, wholly opposed to 
the doctrinal points of Quakerism, have expre ssed 
of its internal discipline.” 

How much more my young friend might have 
added in eulogy of one who had excited his re- 
verence so deeply, I do not know, had I not in- 
terrupted him by saying, that having determined 
to study for myself the history of Fox and his 
mission, it was ‘perhaps better that he should not 
prejudice my judgment on the subject. “ But 
don’t you think it a pity,” I asked, “that the 
Quakers of the present day, liberal and philan- 
thropic as they are well known to be, should mar 
their usefulness by the exclusiveness and puncti- 
lious observance of peculiar and unsocial customs 
in speech, dress, and address, for which they are 
equally conspicuous ?”’ 

“T must confess that some of their singulari- 
ties appear to me a good deal obnoxious to your 
objections, nor do I think that the clear under- 
standing and liberal heart of George Fox would 
altogether justify them, were he living now. The 
times are changed since they received his sanc- 
tion, and however sound the principle of conser- 
vatism may be in matters of pure faith and doc- 
trine, it is plainlyrational that those manners and 
habits and customs which are accidental to man, 
and moulded by ever mutable taste and circum- 
stance, ought to be subjected to the remodelling 
influence of mental and practical progress. Mo- 
dern Quakers, I believe, have been too apt to 
lose sight of this, to an extent even that has 
brought upon them, in the face of their activity 
as general reformers, the charge of attempting to 
stereotype the mind. A distinction, however, re- 
quires to be drawn between the motives which 
ruled George Fox in recommending that depart- 
ure from the fashions of the world which occa- 
sions the ‘ peculiarities’ of Quakerism, and those 
which influence the sect at the present day in 
still adhering to them. The age in which these 

‘ peculiarities’ arose was one signalized above all 
others in English history for its hollowness, flip- 
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paney, and open immorality. The example of a) been himself a member of the Society of Friends, 
profligate prince, and the corrupt though polished | and may therefore be held excusable if he was a 


court which surrounded him, acted as a canker | ;- 
. ‘ ° ° o40 | littl 
at the heart of society, destroying virtue in all its 


forms, and infecting with its demoralizing taint | 
the institutions, literature, and amusements of | 
the people. To stem this tide of iniquity was a) 
part of Fox’s mission, and he had to adapt his| 
means to his ends. It was a case of life and 
death : the corrupt members must be sacrificed, | 
or the whole body would perish. The abstract- | 
edly innocent and refined arts of music and sing- | 
ing had become associated with low and impious | 
language; dancing, the ‘poetry of motion,’ was | 
equally prostituted ; the:.tres and other places of 
diversion were, of course, above all else affected 
by the general corruption, and quite justified the 
imputations of the Latin poet respecting them ; | 


the common courtesies of life, which seem native | 


to civilized humanity, had given place to artifi- | 
cial forms of breeding marked alike by their in- 
sincerity and their flattery of the creature: in 
fine, England was one vast Augean stable. And 
when the question, ‘how must it be cleansed ?’ 
came over the mind of Fox, or rather weighed 
upon his heart, what other conclusion was possi- 
ble than the one he came to, namely, that these 
things must be abolished in toto, as irreconcila- 
ble with the spirit of truth, and too vicious to be 
susceptible of amendment. In this way arose 
the distinctive peculiarities in the externals of 
Quakerism ; whether, as I said before, they may 
not now be regarded as having done their appoint- 
ed work, and that when ‘thee and thou’ and a 
broad-brimmed hat and a plain coat have ceased 
to be substitutes for anything more objectionable 
in the world at large, they may not themselves 


e mistaken in regard to some of the peculiari- 
ties which have marked the Society from its rise 
to the present time. We do not find that Friends 
adopted a costume of their own, as distinguished 
from what was usually worn in their time; but 
retaining the form of dress which was common 
among the graver class of their cotemporaries, 
they rejected such appendages as were designed 
for ornament and not for use; and their peculi- 
arity of dress in the present day so far as it is 
peculiar, has arisen from their declining to 
change the form and color of their garments in 
compliance with the usage of an ever-varying world. 


| Yet when changes in the form of apparel, condu- 


cive to usefulness and convenience, are introduced, 
Friends do not refuse to adopt them, for conve- 
nience sake. Hence it has happened that the 
appearance of the consistent and sober class 
among us, had become very different from that 
of our ancestors of the 17th century. Friends do 
not, and never did, object to the adoption of real 
improvements in dress or in any thing else, but 
they do object to following the freaks of fashion 
for fashion’s sake. 

With regard to the use of thee and thou, we 
may easily perceive that as these words hold a 
necessary place in the English language, as at- 
tested by their use in the translation of the scrip- 


: ; , ; .| tures and in all the higher orders of composition ; 
be dispensed with, you may judge for yourself'| , 


hereafter, but I do believe that had it not been 
for their interposition, and for the check they 
exercised over the vicious tendencies of every- 
thing relating to ‘la mode’ in the reign of the 
second Charles, England would not have made 
the progress she has towards the realization of 
Christianity.” 

After a good deal of further conversation with 
my companion on various topics of this nature, 
but not without a renewed promise on my part to 
inform myself more fully upon the lives and times 
of the early Quakers, we reluctantly bade each 
other adieu. In the meantime, I resolved, in- 
stead of any more indulging in ridicule and mer- 
riment at the expense of Quaker simplicity, to 
remember the words of my mountain friend, that 
beneath the rough Gothic exterior of many an 
humble follower of George Fox there throbs a 
great human hearte—R. U. J. 

[London Friend. 


Our readers will observe that the young man 
who gave these explanations respecting the prin- 
ciples and motives of George Fox, and his coad- 
jutors, does not appear from the narrative to have 





the practice will cease to be a peculiarity when- 
ever those who speak our language shall unite in 
speaking it correctly. 


THE CROSS. 


«¢ The, cross if freely borne, shall be 
No burden, but support to thee.”’ 
So, moved of old time for our sake, 
The holy monk of Kempen spake. 


Thou brave and true one, upon whom 
Was laid the cross of martyrdom, 
How didst thou in thy faithful youth 
Bear witness to this blessed truth! 


Thy cross of suffering and of shame 
A staff within thy hand became, 

In paths where faith alone could see 
The Master’s steps upholding thee. 


Thine was the seed time ; God alone 
Beholds the end of what is sown; 
Beyond our vision, weak and dim, 
The harvest time is hid with Him. 


Yet unforgotten where it lies, 
That seed of generous sacrifice, 
Though seeming on the desert cast, 
Shall rise with flower and fruit at last. 
J. G. Wurrtier. 














































































































































































































































































































FRIENDS’ 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicn InTRLLIGENCE.—The Steamship Frank- 
lin arrived at New York on the 14th inst., and the 
Arctic, on the 18th, bringing English dates respec- 
tive to the Ist and 7th inst. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe was one of the passen- 
gers in the Arctic. 

Enoznanp.—The Queen had left Ireland and gone 
* to her residence at Balmoral, Scotland. 

The principal members of the Cabinet remained 
in ae awaiting the termination of the Turk- 
ish question. 

The weavers of domestics by power looms, at 
Manchester, and the cotton skein dyers from 
twenty-two establishments, had struck for higher 
wages. 

Ninety-three emigrant ships sailed from Liver- 
pool during the past month, carrying upwards of 
20,000 passengers, of whom 18,000 were for the 
United States. 

The ex-royal family of France have engaged a 
steamer to carry them to Lisbon. 

The Bank of England has raised the rate of 
interest on commercial bills to 4 per cent. 

France.— The Emperor was to leave Dieppe for 
Boulogne on the 6th inst. 

Letters from various departments state that the 
price of wheat continues to decline. 

Numerous vessels had arrived at Marseilles, with 
wheat from Odessa. These advices were of 31st 
ult. The price of wheat had fallen considerably 
at Rouen and Lille, and likewise at Villeneuve, 
Astaffort, Marmande and Moissac, in Lot and Ga- 
ronne. 

A letter from Paris says that the Government is 
seriously occupied in considering all the regula- 
tions referring to the sale of bread in Paris. The 
present system of retaining a store of flour in 
warehouse, as a supply for the inhabitants in case 
of scarcity, is condemned as defective, notwith- 
standing the enormous expense it entails. The 
supply at present in the granaries of Paris, is not 
more than sufficient for seventy days’ consump- 
tion. 

A seditious address was posted upon the walls 
of Rheims, during the night of the Ist inst. Next 
morning, crowds assembled to read it, but no dis- 
position to make a disturbance was manifest. 

Portucat.—Lisbon letters of the 19th announce 
the closing of the Cortes on the 15th, by royal de- 
cree. ‘lhe prospects of the country were very 
unfavorable, owing to the rapid and general spread 
of the grape disease: the grape shipments by the 
packets will not, it was expected, reach more than 
10 per cent of the quantity usually shipped. 

Sarpin1a.—The funeral of Bartholemi Bottaro, 
a democratic priest, at Genoa, had been made the 
occasion-sof a grand political demonstration. His 
body waggattended to the tomb by as great a con- 
course aa Mat which followed the remains of the 
mother of Mazzini. Bottaro had been censured 
by the Holy Corgregation of Rome, for his “ poli- 
tical pealms,” but refused to retract his opinions, 
and therefore became an idol with the Republican 
party. His death was sudden, and a post-mortem 
examination of his body show traces of poison. 
An inguest into the circumstances of his death 
had teen commenced. 

Iraty.—The state of siege in Venice and Lom- 
bardy is to ke removed, According to a decree 
of the 13th ult., it was to be immediately mitigat- 
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ed, and it is intended to modify, by degrees, the 
military institutions by which these provinces are 
now ruled. The measures necessary to carry the 
decree into effect on the Ist inst. had been already 
adopted. , 

Russia anp TurKey.—The question at issue be- 
tween these governments is still unsettled and ap. 
prehension continues unabated. é 

Cuina.— Advices from Shanghai to 6th mo. 30th, 
have been received. The main body of the insur. 
gents still remain at Nankin, Chin-kiang-foo, and 
on the northern banks of the Yang-tse-kiang. 
They had taken Tal-ping-foo, a city of great 
strength, to the westward of Nankin. No move- 
ment had been made northward, or in the direc- 
tion of Soochow and Shanghai. 

The city of Yan-ping-foo had been besieged 
and was supposed to have fallen, and all com. 
munication with the interior was cut off by the 
rebels. The imperialists still hold Chongchow 
and Tang-wa, where there had been constant 
fighting and much slaughter. The insurgents had 
possession of Amoy. 

Buenos Ayres.—A letter in the N. Y. Courier 
and Iaqutrer states that Urquiza, being deserted by 
his fleet and menaced by Gen. Flores, addressed 
a note to the city government of Buenos Ayres, 
saying that he had resolved to retire from the 
State, and recommending that it should consent to 
a peace with the rest of the confederation. The 
government consented to do so, and Urquiza left 
his intrenchments on night of the 7th mo. 13th, 
and proceeded to the bank of the river, where he 
embarked on board of the U. 8S. steamer Water 
Witch. The Entre Rios troops were embarked on 
board a British vessel, and ail sailed immediately 
for Entre Rois. 

Honpvuras.—Letters from Balize, Honduras, have 
been received. 

Guatemala had captured the Honduras towns of 
Quira and Truxillo. 

An earthquake had occurred along the Salle 
shore which was very violent at Biloxi, and much 
damage was done to the place. The houses rocked 
and the people were greatly alarmed. 

Mexico.—Late intelligence from Mexicoinforms 
that the two important States of Guanajuato and 
Guadalajara haa declared against Santa Anra, and 
it was believed that Chihuahua and several other 
States would soon follow the example. The im- 
mediate causes of the movement appear to have 
been the imposition of new and grossly oppres 
sive taxes, a forced levy of troops to make up the 
army of 91,000 men, and the substitution of mili- 
tary for civil government in the several States. 
Many Mexicans had fled across the frontier to 
ad the conscription. 

Domestic.—An earthquake took place on the 
11th inst. along the coast of Louisiana. 

The yellow fever continues to decline at New 
Orleans. Thirty-two deaths from this cause are 
reported for the 24 hours ending on the morning 
ot the 16th inst. The total number of deaths from 
the fever from the commencement to the 10th 
inst. was 7381. 

At Natchez and at Vidalia, opposite to it, the 
epidemic was raging with great violence. At 
Mobile, business was almost entirely suspended. 
One-half of the population of Grand Guli, Miss., 
were attacked with it in less than a week. It also 
prevailed to a frightful extent at Vicksburg und 
other towns on the Mississippi. 
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